A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND
The point was well chosen, being the junction of the French
and British lines on the Western Front, the driest point thereon,
and so placed that if the enemy got through far enough he
would cut the main line of railway running behind and supplying
both armies from Paris to the Strait of Dover. The line there,
commanded by General Gough, the same officer who had been
concerned with the refusal to carry out the law in Ireland,
broke, and the enemy advance was carried forward very rapidly
for a week (Easter week 1918). General Gough retired by his
right; a wide gap therefore opened between the French and
the British forces, and it seemed for one moment as though the
War were lost for the Allies. The gap was filled by a rapid
French advance from the south, the enemy's effort was exhausted,
and the line re-formed, but only just in time to save Amiens and
the railway. As at Caporetto, a very large number of men and
masses of material fell into the hands of the enemy.
This disaster, the worst of the War, had the good effect of
convincing the Allies that a united command was necessary,
and General Foch was given control of the whole of the Western
Front.
The enemy attacked again farther south between Rheims and
Soissons, choosing a point of mixed forces, where a British
division had arrived in front of its guns. The line again broke,
the French being thrust back with very heavy losses as far as
Chateau-Thierry, on the way to Paris. It was again formed,
and by this time the American contingents were beginning to
tell, arriving in increasing numbers.
The last enemy attack of consequence was delivered on this
same sector from Rheims on July 15, 1918. It failed. The
French and Americans under Mangin counter-attacked on
July 18 near Soissons, to the north, and made an advance of
several miles, compelling the enemy to withdraw from all the
territory he had gained at Chateau-Thierry.
From that moment the advance was continuous. The British
gained another victory farther north again on the Amiens front
in early August. After that each successive week the enemy
line was pushed in at one point or another, and thrust back
,with increasing loss of men and material, until at the beginning
of November it could no longer stand. In the Balkans the
front had broken and the way lay open to Vienna. In Italy the
whole Austrian Army had surrendered to the Italians. On the